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month of frogs, as they then began to croak in Southern Pennsylvania. Zeis- 
berger gives the Indian names of some of these. 

The Onondaga names were obtained by Albert Cusick from John Jacobs 
(Ke-nent-too-te, " Hemlock sticking up "), an old Onondaga. Although the 
White Dog feast, in January or February, is the beginning of the religious 
year, yet in other ways the year began in the fall, when the Indians went 
out to hunt, and I shall follow this arrangement : — 

October — Chut-ho-wa-ah, little cold. 

November — Chut-ho-wa-go-nah, large cold. 

December — Tis-ah, little long day it. e., not very long). 

January — Tis-go-nah, longer day. 

February — Ka-na-to-ha, winter leaves fall (i. e., those that have stuck on 
the trees). 

March — Ka-na-to-go-nah, winter leaves fall and fill up the large holes. 
That is, the high March winds blow all the leaves into the hollows in the 
woods. 

April — E-sut-ah, warm and good days, but not planting time. 

May — O-yea-ie-go-nah, strawberries ripe and the leaves are in full size. 

June — Ses-ka-hah, sun goes for long days. 

July — Ses-ka-go-nah, sun goes for longer days. (The longest day.) A 
natural mistake. 

August — Ken-ten-ah, the deer sheds its hair. 

September — Ken-ten-go-nah, deer in its natural fur. 

As in the case of the Delaware names, some allowances have to be made 
in these divisions. 

From the same source I had the names of the week-days, which cannot be 
very old : — 

Sunday — Ah-wen-tah-to-ken-te, holy day. 

Monday — Ah-wen-tah-ten-tah-ee, holy day over. 

Tuesday — Te-ken-wah-tont-ah, second one, i. <?., after Sunday. 

Wednesday — Ta-wen-to-ken, between the days, i.e., the middle of the 
week. 

Thursday — Kah-yea-ie-wah-tont-ah, fourth one. 

Friday — Wicks-wah-tont-ah, fifth one. 

Saturday — En-tuck-tah, near the (holy) day. 

These names have not before appeared, and would soon have been lost. 
I think " wisk " is the more common word for five, but have observed a 
difference in this, which may be one of dialect. — W. M. Beauchamp. 

Terms used in calling Domestic Animals. — I have been much in- 
terested in the Journal. Every number has suggested something to my re- 
membrance. On page 81 of No. I., Prof. H. Carrington Bolton requests 
information respecting terms used in calling domestic animals. I was 
brought up on a farm in New Hampshire. We always had different terms 
to call different animals in the field or pen. Some are obvious in meaning, 
others not. We always called neat cattle " co-boss, co-boss j" horses, "co- 
jock, co-jock, co-jock," or "co-jack," generally the former. Sometimes 
also we said, " kope, kope," as mentioned in the Journal. For sheep the call 
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varied, sometimes "co-nan," or " co-nanny," but the call given by men was 
almost always " co-dack, co-dack," leaving " nan " for the boys. Doubtless 
it was only a perversion of " co-nan." We always called hogs with the cry 
"chook, chook," sometimes degenerating into "choog." Hens were of 
course called " biddy, biddy," and it is perhaps worthy of note, as indicating 
the lack of power in animals to notice exact articulation, that the cats would 
come running whenever we called " biddy," as if it were " kitty." " Kitty " 
and " puss," or " pussy," were used for the cats ad libitum. In driving 
cattle or horses one word, not mentioned there, was common, "glang," 
evidently corrupted from " go along." " Inarticulate sounds " are men- 
tioned as desired, on page 82. I hardly know how they can be represented. 
We sometimes called both pigs and hens with sounds made by the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, slightly like the call of the cock when he has 
found a tid-bit for his hens. It occurs to me now, though I don't know 
that I ever thought of it before, that it is a little singular that we had differ- 
ent terms for frightening or driving away different animals. They are 
doubtless familiar to every family where domestic animals are kept : " Scat " 
for the cat, " get out " for the dog, " shoo " for the hens, and the same for 
the sheep, and always " whee ! whee ! whee 1 " to drive the pigs or hogs. — 
Silvanus Hayward, Globe Village, Mass. 

American Notes and Queries. — Among periodicals containing folk- 
lore should be mentioned " American Notes and Queries " (weekly), of 
Philadelphia, now in its second volume. This journal promises to be very 
useful in furnishing information as to customs, superstitions, proverbs, say- 
ings, etc., concerning which inquiries may be made. Among members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, who are contributors, we note the names 
of Mr. A. F. Chamberlain and Mr. C. L. Pullen. The articles concerning 
folk-lore are too numerous for us to index under the head of Journals. 
We note, however, especially, an article of Mr. Chamberlain, in which he 
shows that the words by which the peanut is known in parts of the South — 
goober and pinder — are of African origin (vol. ii. p. 120). We wish the 
journal all success. The subscription is $3.00 per annum. 
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Eskimo. — A recent number of the " Meddelelser om Gr0nland " (No. X.) 
contains the important collection of Eskimo tales made by G. Holm at 
Angmagsalik, on the east coast of Greenland, edited by H. Rink. This 
collection contains forty-seven tales and five songs, and is of great interest, 
being collected among the extreme eastern Eskimo, who have heretofore 
not come into contact with Europeans. It is principally due to Dr. Rink's 
great work on Eskimo legends that attention to this subject has been 
called, and the present collection is due to the incentive given by him. 
We cannot enumerate here the valuable contents of this collection, but 



